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President's Letter 
To the Members of the Iowa 
Library Association : 

The 53rd year of. the Association is 
drawing to a close. It has been a disap- 
pointment to me as well as to you to 
be forced to cancel the state and the 
district meetings. We have missed the 
inspirations of speakers, the interchange 
of ideas and good fellowship with one 
another. You, the members of the Asso- 
ciation, cast your individual votes and 
decided by a large majority not to hold 
district meetings. The Executive Board 
at its meeting in Des Moines April 8, 
1943, took similar action in regard to 
the state meeting. We hope we acted 
wisely with partiotism as our motive. 

Each of us has had unusual problems 
to solve, loss of personnel, changes in 
types of service, hardships to face— 
such as never before experienced in our 
history. I regret that I have been un- 
able, due to transportation difficulties, 
to, visit you and become acquainted with 
your libraries and your individual 
problems. Many of you have written or 
told me of circulation decreases. Such 
seems to be the general tendency 
throughout the United States. So many 
of our readers are in the war and so 
many former readers are absorbed by 
defense, Red Cross and victory work, 
that they are too weary to read more 
than the headlines and listen to the 
radio. On the other hand, many li- 
brarians, particularly those in defense 
areas, have had unprecedented calls for 
help on technical subjects and have 
had their resources taxed. Never has 
there been a greater need of clear think- 
ing and accurate information concern- 
ing current affairs and international 
plans. The library should be and is, in 
many places, the source to which all in 
the community turn. This responsibil- 
ity places a heavy burden upon us, 
whether public or college librarians. 

Reading the Library Association Rec- 
ord, the British Journal, we note with 
wonder and almost incredulity that the 
British libraries have steadily developed 
and have increased their circulation. 
Surely we in America do not begin to 
have their obstacles. The British li- 
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braries are spending $100,000 
American books to interpret the United 
States to the people of Britain. You 
have all read Wendell Willkie’s tribute 
to Russian libraries in ‘‘One Worle 
Russia in a single generation has ¢ 4 
plished more towards making all er 
people readers than our country has i 
325 years. We librarians must cma 
a positive role in the stimulation of 
reading. In this global war almost 
every country in the world is either our 
ally or our enemy, and we want to © 
know as much as possible about both, — 
We want to help win the war and to 
build a better world. We, as librarians, — 
must be more alert and better educated 
to win the confidence of our leaders in ~ 
agriculture, business, government and — 
labor, and to make our libraries infor ~ 
mation centers. es 
We can be justly proud of the Re ™ 
gional Institute on War and Postwar” 
Issues held in Des Moines Apia 89. 
Both the Nebraska and Iowa libra e 
present were stimulated by the dise rm 
sions. It is with regret, however, 
an analysis of the registration sho 
that only 29 Iowa towns were rep 
sented. I wish that all of you could” 
have been present and participated. Om 
June 3 at Waterloo it was a privilege 
attend the luncheon of the Waterloo 
Chamber of Commerce and listen to & 
diseussion of ‘‘Economic Developn 
in the Postwar World.’’ In the 
noon Dr. Leland L. Sage, Iowa 8 
Teachers College, discussed ‘‘ Pos 
Problems — Implications for Librar 
ians,’’ to the small group of librarians 
who were able to attend the Institute. ~ 


The use of the radio in connection’ 
with reading and libraries is comp 
tively a new field. The victrola and t 
radio during the last twenty-five y 
have made the United States more 
preciative of music. Can we not, 
librarians, do likewise with reading al 
awaken an appreciation of literature! 
Knowing that district meetings were mm 
possible, the Executive Board weleom 
with pleasure the suggestion of W. 1 
Griffith, Director of WOT, that the low 
Library Association sponsor a series 
programs each Thursday evening 
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May through July. We aimed to dis- 
euss over the radio all different phases 
of library work and to make the pro- 
grams interesting and instructive to both 
librarians and the general public. It 
is difficult to judge the results but there 
was a generous response. I wish to 
express my gratitude to the librarians 
who assisted in the broadcasts, which 
are listed elsewhere. 

We hope that during this next year 
the lowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion may be able to prepare the pro- 
posed library study, utilizing the com- 
pilations of your circulation statistics. 

It has been the sincere regret of Miss 
Smith to be unable to heed the manv 
requests for a Field Worker. As stated 
in her Annual Report for this year, her 
budget for the Traveling Library could 
not be stretched to include another staff 
member. As a contribution to service 
the Executive Board of the Association 
voted to allow the traveling expenses of 
a carefully selected group of librarians 
who will voluntarily give their time to 
help you solve your problems All of 
you who live in towns of 2500 or less 
have received a letter from Miss Smith 
Each and 


telling you about the plan. 
every librarian should take advantage 


of this offer. Send-in your request to 
Miss Smith immediately. 

Our Association lost two members of 
its Executive Board during the year. 
Martha Hackman, our Registrar, re- 
signed to accept a position in the New 
York Public Library and Lucile Davis 
resigned her office as second Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Section of 
Public Libraries to become librarian of 
the Public Library in Owatonna, Minn. 

The Executive Board voted at its 
April meeting not to elect a Registrar 
in the coming election, but to leave the 
position vacant until the next state 
meeting. 

The treasurer has been authorized to 
purchase a $500 Bond for the Associa- 
tion. The purchas: of this Bond is 
made possible by a note held by the 
Association which has accrued to $273, 
which would have expired in March, 
1944. The balance of the $375 necessary 
to purchase the bond is to be taken from 


the general fund of the treasury. We 
believe that the purchase of this bond 
meets with the approval of every mem- 
ber of the Association. 

It is my hope and prayer that this 
coming year will bring a better world, 
in which we may all participate. 

Sincerely, 
Frances WARNER, President 
Iowa Library Association 


A Greeting from Miss Story 

I am glad that our state librarian has 
given me an opportunity to extend a 
word of greeting to Iowa librarians, 
trustees, and friends of the library. We 
have missed the inspiration, help, and 
friendly visits that our state meeting 
gives us, and we sincerely hope that it 
will not be expedient to discontinue the 
meeting another year. 

The work must go on, and the support 
and active cooperation of every mem- 
ber is needed. You will hear of new 
plans after the Executive board meet- 
ing this fall. Library visiting will con- 
tinue throughout the year. This pro}- 
ect formulated by Frances Warner. re- 
tiring president, is one of the most help- 
ful services I. L. A. can give its member- 
ship. 

Won’t you write me if you have any 
suggestions for the good of I. L. A.? 

Sincerely yours, 
Auice B. Srory 


Nominees for Iowa Library 
Association Officers 


The following nominees for Iowa Li- 
brary Association officers for 1943-44 
and for the Executive Board will be 
voted upon by the membership this fall. 

The officers to be inducted include the 
president, first vice president, second 
vice president and treasurer. 

Alice B. Story, librarian of the Cedar 
Rapids Publie Library will become 
president of the Association for 1943- 
44 automatically, having been president- 
elect for 1942-43. 

Lydia M. Barrette, librarian of the 
Mason City Public Library, has no op- 
ponent for the office of first vice presi- 
dent and president-elect. 

Inis I. Smith, librarian, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, is candidate for second 


. 
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vice president opposing Elizabeth A. 
Windsor. 

Elizabeth A. Windsor, librarian, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, opposes Inis I. 
Smith as candidate for second vice presi- 
dent. 

Margaret E. Davidson, Waterloo Pub- 
lie Library, is candidate for treasurer, 
opposing Eleanor Jones. 

Eleanor Jones, Sioux City Publie Li- 
brary, opposes Margaret E. Davidson as 
candidate for treasurer. 

Two members are to be elected to the 
Exeeutive Board. 

Lillian M. Enlow, librarian, East 
High School Library, Waterloo, is can- 
Gidate for the Executive Board oppos- 
ing Thelma Spicer. 

Thelma Spicer, Librarian, Senior 
High School, Oelwein, opposes Lillian 
M. Enlow as candidate for the Executive 
Board. 

Blanche Stewart, librarian, Waterloo 
Public Library, is candidate for the 
Executive Board, opposing Winnifred 
Wennerstrum. 

Winnifred Wennerstrum, librarian, 
Chariton Public Library, opposes 
Blanche Stewart as candidate for the 
Executive Board. 

The Nominating Committee wishes 
to make the following suggestions to the 
Association— 

1—It shall be the duty of the first 
vice president to assist the president in 
planning district meetings. 

2—It shall be the duty of the second 
vice preesident to assist the chairman 
of the extension committee in planning 
the work of that committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ipa Crack, Librarian 
Clear Lake Public Library 
Victoria HARGRAVE 
Iowa State College Library 
Miriam GARNER 
State Traveling Library 
Nominating Committee 


Victory Book Campaign 
Iowa has contributed 45,050 books 
and $522.31 to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign during the 1943 campaign. 
The following resolution was adopted 
at the V. B. C. Board meeting on July 


| 


28. ‘‘Resolved, that the Board of Di- < 


<P: 


rectors instruct the director to make 
every attempt to have the books that — 
have been collected, sorted and dis. 
tributed by October 1, and that the 
Board of Directors plan to close the 
V. B. C. by November 30.’’ 

The V. B. C. offices will be maintained 
until January 1 by the following admin- 
istrative committee: 
New York Society Library; Wyllis E. 
Wright, New York Public Library; and - 
Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Publie 
Library, chairman. Communic cations: 


Edith H. Crowell, — 


ic 


Spee ige Hake reece Aes 
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may be addressed to Mrs. Neola Carew, ~ 


administrative secretary at V. 


BG 


Headquarters, Empire State Building, # 


New York. 
Greetings from Mrs. Sayre 


We are all sorry to learn that our z 


friend and member, Mrs. 


Raymond 


Sayre was obliged to be in the hospital te 


and undergo an operation this summer, 


You will be interested in her ‘‘thank ~ 
you’’ letter to the Association for some ~ 


flowers sent her. 
‘“*There are some very 
about getting sick. 


nice things 


Not the least of 


which were the very lovely flowers from — Z 


the Iowa Library Association—a beauti- 
ful arrangement of salmon pink lads 
and white larkspur. The ‘‘glads’’ lasted ~ 
so well I brought some home when I~ 
left the hospital.’’ 

‘*When you get inside the four bare 
walls of a hospital room flowers do @ 
lot for your morale and help you thra 
many weary hours. My sincere thax 


“4 


to you and the Association , for your = 


thoughtfulness and kindness.’ 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. RayMonp Sayre, 
July 28, 1943 Ackworth, Iowa 


The Library in the Communitv — 

Edna Giesler, Alice Story, Helen Rex, 
Margaret Ball, and Blanche A. Sm 
were the Iowans who attended the Im. 
stitute on The Library in the Commi 
nity at the University of Chicago Aw 
gust 22-28. More than 250 librarians 
from all parts of the country attendé 
and benefited from the talks and dit 
cussions. One Iowa librarian expresset 
our feelings when she said ‘‘I ean hardly 
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wait to get home and start doing some 
of the things that have been suggested 
here.’’ 


Look at Your Map 
By Gladys B. Johnson 

Even the least interested people have 
some idea about a map. To them it may 
be just a thing they put up on the wall 
and stick pins in, perhaps it has never 
occurred to them to use maps as a con- 
yersation piece. The subject of maps 
could very well become ersatz for weath- 
er. For example, try this: “‘Have you 
heard how they are coming along with 
the Millionth Map?’’ And if your 
friends merely stare at you and answer 
in a dazed way, ‘‘No, have you?’’, the 
way is opened for you to say, ‘‘The last 
report I had was that it would be fin- 
ished any year now.’’ The Millionth 
Map is a series of 107 maps of Central 
and South America which are in the 
process of being made by the American 
Geographical Society. The maps were 
begun in 1920 and now about 100 have 
been completed. They will cost some- 
thing over $400,000 and if put together, 
would cover 320 square feet of space. 
They have already been put to valuable 
use in settling boundary disputes be- 
tween South American countries. If 
this news fails to interest them, ask 
them how far it is from Alaska to the 
Soviet Union.. They are probably used 
to a Mereator projection map with the 
Soviet Union at the extreme right and 
Alaska at the extreme left. Guesses on 
the distance will vary from almost any 
number of miles to twenty thousand. 
The actual distance, you should tell 
them, is just 56 miles. If this doesn’t 
astonish them, tell them that, ‘‘No spot 
on earth is more than 60 hours flying 
time from your loeal airport.’’ This 
statement, you will notice, is in the 
present tense—in the future the time 
will be less. 

Global war calls for global thinking, 
and this calls for a revision of your 
mental picture of the map. 

Look at your map. 

To the true cartomaniac a new map 
is as exciting as a peep into Shangri-La. 
Its patchwork of color is an invitation 


to romance and adventure. That huge 
expanse of red is Asia—there is the blue 
Pacifice—and here is a clumsy yellow 
triangle marked Africa—that tiny dot 
is London. All as unreal as Alice’s 
Wonderland. Color to show water and 
land came into use very early. To mod- 
ern map-makers all water is blue. To 
the ancient it might be green, mineral- 
blue, or brown. Conventional shades be- 
gan to appear long ago, Europe was 
green, Asia was red, Africa yellow, 
while America had no special color. 
Symbols and pictures appeared on map 
margins; wind-blowers seated astride 
bags of wind; ships with full sails to 
indicate the direction of the wind ; man- 
headed lions; dog-headed men; and 
every kind of object human or inhuman 
that a map-maker’s fancy céuld imag- 
ine. Decoration was the primary in- 
terest of these maps, and compared to 
them our present day maps are as ac- 
curate as the multiplication table, and 
as unromantic. 


**Take out and spread before you the 
map of the whole earth,’’ said the Presi- 
dent in one of his radio addresses. Dur- 
ing the course of his speech he repeated 
these words three times: ‘‘Look at your 
map.’’ History makes the map, and war 
makes history—so as you might expect, 
the map must change in wartime. If 
you’re looking at a pre-war map, you’re 
looking at the world as it used to be. 

The story of map making is an inter- 
esting one, and the personalities con- 
nected with it are of many races and 
nations. W. W. Jervis, professor of 
geography at the University of Bristol, 
is the author of a book, The World in 
Maps; a study in map evolution, which 
tells the history of maps from 2700 
B. C. to the present. The world’s oldest 
map was discovered by the Harvard Ex- 
pedition about 200 miles from Babylon. 
It is a small clay tablet made about 
2500 B.C. This valuable map is now 
in the Semitic Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Other Babylonian maps are in 
the British Museum. These maps were 
drawn on clay which was baked to a 
hardness that has resisted the. destruc- 
tion of time and the elements—less for- 
tunate were the Egyptian maps of papy- 
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rus which did not survive. The Mar- 
shall Island natives, at a later date, 
made strange maps out of narrow 
strips of palm leaf tied together in a 
certain pattern to show land and water 
routes. An early map made by the 
Eskimos of Greenland showed the coast 
and nearby islands by means of small 
pieces of wood fastened on a seal skin. 
Some of the Eskimo maps were superior 
to those made of the same region by the 
white men. If you want to see how the 
United States looks to an Eskimo—turn 
your map upside down. American In- 
dian maps were crude and inferior to 
those of the Eskimo. Aztec maps, of 
which there are many, were highly deco- 
rative. They were likely to have canoes 
on the riyers, and footprints on the 


Herodotus, after seventeen years of 
travel, came back to Athens to tell many 
strange stories. ‘‘I have heard,’’ he 
told the Athenians, ‘‘that to the north 
lives a race of men with goat’s feet.’’ 
*“*T have heard,’’ he said—he himself 
did not believe this, but his countrymen 
must needs find out the truth of these 
tales. So they set out on missions of 
discovery, and thus helped make the 
map. Alexander the Great helped make 
the map too. He charted the world to 
the east as far as India. While these 
two had all the world looking to the 
east, a Roman named Caius Julius 
Caesar made a map of the world cen- 
tered around Rome. He began to prowl 
about in search of tin, furs, and corn— 
so the map was enlarged to include 
Gaul. 

Never stirring from his home in Alex- 
andria, Ptolmey gathered together the 
records of éxplorers and made his fa- 
mous map of the world. He even an- 
nounced that the earth was round! A 
century before this, the chief librarian 
at Alexandria had laughed at people 
who were afraid of falling off the edge 
of the earth. So map making began, 
and the earth was soon to yield its 
mysteries of land, sea, and air to men 
like Marco Polo, Columbus, Livingstone, 
Beebe, Cook, and Byrd. These men and 
many others helped fill in the details 
on the map. Cottler and Joffe in the 


book, Map Makers relate much that ig” 


n 
interesting about them and their $ 
in the history of cartography. PtoleG A 
mey’s historic work was contained in — 0 
eight - volumes with twenty-six maps. — 

The chief error in his maps was the size if te 
of the earth, an error which was partly 9 = 
responsible for Columbus believing he P 
could reach Asia by sailing west,—and — ir 
when he did, he discovered America, ES il 
We can scarcely credit the strange fact 9 & 
that Ptolmey’s map was lost to Europe, ~ 
and was rediscovered in Arabia in the 
15th century. The Arabs had made ~ 
correct maps using Ptolmey’s work as” P 
a basis. These original maps were tran 

scribed when they were found, and two 
of these superb manuscripts are in 
American libraries. One copy is in the 
New York Public Library, and te 
other is in the Huntington Library in 
California. 


The era of modern map making bell 
at the close of the 18th century. The ~ 
maps we use have direction and scale 
of miles indicated on them. By takings 
a ruler to measure the distance from one — 
point to another it is easy to compute i 
the number of miles to a given place. 
A starting point is needed, but it is im ~ 
material to the map maker; the first © 
maps used east as a starting point bell 
cause the sun rose there. Comme * te. 
superstition located Paradise in the east 
and it was shown at the top of the map. — 
A picture of the Garden of Eden indk 
cated it; and east rsmained at the top> @ ins 
of the map until the invention of the 
compass. After that the top of the map” tle 
was north, and until modern times @ @ ©0 
cross was used to indicate east. Each ma 
country made its map with itself as the 
center of the universe. The Chinese> Ge: 
long before we discovered them 
made a detailed map of China which @ ls 
showed China in the center with the res mo. 
of the world clustered around it 2 ma 
small islands. The map was round, and of 1 
on paper—a commodity we were’nt de 
tined to diseover for a long, long time bus 
The Roman map was round too, wii cov 
Rome as the center. It was a map use San 
for war and politics. Holland becat ren 
the world’s center with the age of ¢ I 
covery. The Middle Ages used a roul boo 
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map with Jerusalem as the center. And 
so on down through the ages until the 
Air-Age which also uses a round map, 
most often centered on the north pole. 

One of the first known users of maps 
to illustrate books is a 14th century 
manuscript now in the British Museum. 
Popular legends are found in the letter- 
ing of some of these first maps used as 
illustrations. One map of Albania, for 
example, said that in Albania there 
were men who could see only at night; 
a map of Assyria said that the Assyrians 
had eyes in their shoulders; and an an- 
cient map of Germany had a bit of 
information that seems familiar. I¢ 
said that Germany had a population 
greater than it could nourish. 


Maps as end-papers in books are a 
recent use of cartography. Many such 
maps are real works of art, and others 
are accurate as well as decorative, add- 
ing much to the pleasure of the reader. 
Cecil Brown’s book, Suez to Singapore, 
has an excellent end-paper map of the 
Pacific area, including the Middle and 
Far East. The reader will turn to it 
many times to recall his forgotten geog- 
raphy of the Pacific. This map has an 
interesting feature in the best tradition 
of early historical maps. There is an 
inset map of Malaya bearing a sketch of 
a sinking battleship. Under the picture 
it says, ‘‘Repulse and Prince of Wales 
sunk here Dec. 10, 1941.’’ 


An artisic, colored map decorates the 
inside covers of Battle for the Solomons, 
by Ira Wolfert. It shows ‘‘the first bat- 
tle in history of modern warfare that 
could be viewed in its entirely by one 
man standing still.’’ 

One of the finest books about maps is 
General Cartography, by Irwin Raisz. 
It is a book for the student, but would 
also be useful to others who wish to know 
more about the history and methods of 
map making. Irwin Raisz made many 
of the maps and charts for the book, Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea, a life of Colum- 
bus describing his four voyages of dis- 
covery. This biography was written by 
Samuel Eliot Morison and won the eur- 
rent Pulitzer prize. 

End-paper maps in Clark Lee’s new 
book, They Call It Pacific, assist the 


reader greatly in helping him form a 
picture of the Pacific theatre. This is a 
war correspondent’s story of the war 
from the raid on Manila to the battle for 
the Solomons. Clark Lee covered 40,000 
mi'es in ten months—was the. first corre- 
spondent to fly in combat. The routes he 
flew would be hard to understand with- 
out the excellent end-paper maps to turn 
to. The islands in the Guadalcanal area, 
so hard to locate on many maps, are here 
shown in clear relation to each other. 


The attempt to show the round surface 
of the earth on a flat surface is called a 
**projection.’’ The projection we have 
used most was originated by Mercator, 
a Flemish geographer of the 14th cen- 
tury. Mercator drew a map on a cyl- 
inder, then cut it from top to bottom 
and flattened it out. With this type of 
map, Mercator was the first to get away 
from the influence of Ptolmey. The 
newest map development, is a projection 
ealled the azimuthal projection,—a 
round map centered on some particular 
spot. Periodicals and newspapers are 
publishing many maps of this type, and 
doing much to educate the public in 
how to read them. The azimuthal pro- 
jection is only one of several new pro- 
jections, each type used for a special 
purpose. The Consolidated Vultee Air- 
eraft corporation has just published a 
valuable booklet, ‘‘Maps and How to 
Understand Them,’’ illustrating and ex- 
plaining various new map projections 
according to the geographical facts each 
shows best. 

Airmen tell us that the Arctic Ocean 
will become one of the principal air 
routes of the future. Look at a map 
centered on the north pole and you will 
see that our nearest air neighbors are 
Canada, Russia, and the United King- 
dom. Walter Lippman, in his book, 
United States Foreign Policy points to 
this fact. He also calls our attention 
to the fact that the shortest air route 
to China is over Russian territory. All 
future planning needs to consider this. 
Those who have said, ‘‘There are no 
new frontiers,’’ need to consider this. 
Those who have considered oceans pro- 
tection enough must look at the map! 
Our new foreign policy, Mr. Lippmann 
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says, should be a firm and realistic one. 
Maps are used chiefly by ‘‘those who 
want to find their way, and those who 
want to have their way.’’ 

When Wendell Willkie flew in the 
Gulliver on his 31,000 mile world trip, 
the route he flew may become one of the 
regular skyways of postwar travel. Air 
strategy based on the polar conception 
of geography has changed map making. 
It isn’t easy to read the new maps. They 
have India and the Indian Ocean at the 
top, Mexico and the Pacifie at the bot- 
tom. If you were to draw a line from 
Des Moines to the top of such a map, 
you would go directly over the north 
pole to Caleutta. Willkie came home 
to Minneapolis from China by way of 
Nome, Alaska and Edmonton, Canada. 
Try tracing this route on an old style 
map and see how unbelievable it is. 
Then look at the same route on a polar 
projection map and you'll see how such 
a thing is possible—although you'll 
still hardly believe it! Many inland 
cities are destined to become as impor- 
tant for transportation as harbor cities 
were before the air-age. When you think 
in postwar terms ponder over this! 

There are other maps we should study 
besides those we use for war news. 
There are maps that show the distribu- 
tion of population; maps to show min- 
erals and natural resources; maps for 
such things as crops, rainfall, and cli- 
mate. Such maps tell us where people 
live and why, and what they do for a 
living. All of this is very important 
for the study of world problems. 

The greatest influences on map mak- 
ing have been the discovery of Ptolmey’s 
map, the invention of printing, the 
age of discovery, and now the use of 
airplane photography. Widespread use 
of maps by all the people has accom- 
panied the scientific trend in map mak- 
ing. Ptolmey knew the earth was 
round, but he thouglit it was smaller 
than it actually is—now again we think 
the world is small—and we are begin- 
ning to realize IT IS ROUNDER 
THAN WE THOUGHT. 

Look at YOUR map. 


Maps: S8ibliography of Map Material 
Faced with the problems of world- 
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wide battle fronts, American people - 
have suddenly awakened to the fact that — 
they need to know more about maps and — 
how to read them. Libraries are receiy. 
ing many requests for new map material _ 
and some clarification of what is avail-— 
able in this field might prove helpful, 
It is with the layman in mind, the © 
patron with a limited ability to inter. — 
pret maps, that this bibliography has — 
been selected. The material listed has 
been limited to inexpensive atlases be — 
cause there are so many being printed — 
and new atlases are soon superseded tr 
newer ones: A few interesting and in 
formative books of a less transitory na- 
ture on the history of maps and map- — 
makers have been listed. 5 


Books About Maps A 
Brown, Francis. The War in Maps, 
N. Y., Oxford Univ. press, 1948, 
167 p. $2.00 
Originally prepared for the New 
York Times, it is probably the best — 
overall view of the war that could wie 
presented while the conflict is still in- 
progress. The maps, by Emil Herli 
are clear and not too detailed. e.. 
Cottler, Joseph, and Jaffe, Haym. Map 
Makers. Boston, Little, 1936. 310 — 
p. illus. $.90. 4 
Bibliographical information about Z 
map-makers from Marco Polo to =a . 
with accounts of the advancement of” 
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geographical knowledge. qi 
Jervis, Walter Willson. The World in : 
Maps. London, Oxford, 1937. 208 
p. 24 maps. $3.00 
Much information on early map make 
ing, and on modern map projection. 4 
Peattie, Roderick. How to Read Mii 
tary Maps. N. Y., Stewart, 1942.7 
col. maps. 74 p. $1.50 4 
Non-technical description of contour 
maps and how to read them. The auth 
‘*has taught map interpretation in and 
out of the army’’ since 1912. 
Raisz, Erwin. General Cartography. 
N. Y., MeGraw-Hill, 1938. 307 p 
maps. " $4.00 q 
A textbook on cartography which # 
very complete. For the student of maj 
making, although not too technical % 
be of interest to other adult reader 
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J. S. War Department. Elementary 
Map and Aerial Photograph Read- 
ing. Washington, D. C., Gov’t 
print. off., 1941. 100 p. maps. $.30 

Basie field manual F M 21-25. 
Inexpensive Atlases 
Bartholomew, John. Citizens Atlas of 

the World. Bartholomew, 1942. 
7th ed. 63s 
Brown, Ernest Francis. War in Maps: 
an Atlas of the New York Times 
Maps. London, Oxford, 1942. $1.50 
Seventy-four full page maps in black 
and white, each accompanied by one 
page of text which explains the map 
and its relation to the war. The series 
of maps forms a chronological history 
of the war from its beginning Sept., 
1939, to Sept., 1942. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. Atlas. 5235 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago. $1.00 
Thirty-two pages of colored maps of 
Russia—‘‘of its origin and develop- 
ment . . . from 13th century to the 
present time. It illustrates present-day 


geography, economic resources, indus- 
try, languages, races, and so on.’’— 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
26, 1943; p. 26. 


June 


Hammond, C. 8., and Co. Hammond’s 
World Wide Atlas. N. Y., Ham- 
mond, 1943. paper $.10 

Hart, A. B., Matteson, D. M., and 
Bolton, H. E. eds. American 
History Atlas: 4th ed. Chicago, 
Denoyer, 1940. 48 p. maps. $2.00 

Colored maps adapted from large 
wall maps. 

Horrabin, James Francis. Atlas-history 
of the Second Great War. New 
York, Nelson, 1942. 111 p. 3s 6d 

January to July, 1942. v. 6. 

Horrabin, James Francis. Atlas of Cur- 
rent Affairs: 7th rev. ed. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1940. 149 p. maps. $1.50 

Shows the changes in European 
boundaries from the last war to the 
time of the invasion of Poland in the 

present war. 74 sketch maps with a 

page of accompanying text. 

Horrabin, James Francis. Atlas of Em- 
pire. N. Y., Knopf, 1937. 141 p. 
maps. $1.50 

Seventy maps showing ownership of 
colonies with one page of text for each. 


Hudson, Geoffrey Francis, and Rajch- 
man, Martha. Atlas of Far 
Eastern Politics. N. Y., Day, 1942. 
207 p. maps. $2.50 

An enlarged edition containing mate- 
rial about the Sino-Japanese war since 

1938. Many excellent small maps show 

resources, geography, and transporta- 

tion. 

MacF adden, Clifford H. An Atlas of 
World Review. N. Y., Crowell, 
1940. 147 p. maps. $1.95 

** An ideal atlas to have at your elbow 
when reading the newspaper. About 

100 maps show resources, boundaries, 

languages, and governments.’’ Each 

map faced with one page of text. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel. Global War: an 
Atlas of World Strategy. N. Y., 
Morrow, 1942. 128 p. 70 maps. 
paper. $1.00 

Strategic maps, description of re- 
sources, invasion routes, communication, 
ete. 

Rand, McNally & Co. Rand McNally 
Illustrated Atlas. Chicago, Rand 
MeNally, 1937. 64 p. $.75 

Thirty maps in color. Principal 
countries of the world, 10 of which are 
of the United States. There are 6 re- 
lief maps. Brief text gives area, gov- 
ernment, capital and population. 

Rand, MeNally & Co. Popular World 
Atlas. Chicago, Rand MeNally, 
1942. paper. $1.00 

Rand MeNally & Co. Rand McNally 
Current Events World Atlas. Chi- 
eago, Rand MeNally, 1943. 48 p. 
16x11 inches. $.25 

Contains 21 maps—world maps, air- 
and-sea distances, maps of strategic war 
areas where American forces are now 
engaged. Also a double-page chart 
showing insignia of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine corps. This atlas re- 
places the Reliable Atlas and has § more 
pages. 

Miscellaneous 

' Pamphlets and Folding Maps 

Consolidated Vultee Aireraft Corp. 
Maps .. . and How to Understand 
Them. 32 p. maps. 1943. free 

Fine explanation of many new types 

of map projection, and uses of each. Ll- 

lustrated with numerous exeellent maps 
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and charts. Copies may be obtained by 

writing to Consolidated Vultee Air- 

ng Corp., P. O. Box 157, New York, 

N. Y. 

U. S. Superintendents of Documents. 
Maps. Supt. of Doc. (Price list 53) 
free. Washington, D. C. 

A list of maps obtainable from the 
Supt. of Doe. Including weather maps, 
progress maps, federal highway sys- 
tems, etc. 

Rand McNally Aitr-age Map of the 
World. Chieago, Rand MeNally, 
1943. $.75 

A much needed new air-age map cen- 
tered on the north pole, with land areas 
clustered about the arctic circle. Shows 
bomber routes of today, and transport 
routes of tomorrow. 29x27” folds to 
pocket size. 

Stembridge, Jasper H. An Atlas of the 
U. 8. A. N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
press, 1943. 32 p. maps. $.15 
(America in a world at war.) 

Pamphlet No. 28 in the series pub- 
lished by the Oxford press. The 19 
maps are accompanied by brief texts 
showing the U. S., although divided into 
regions often competitive, a uni- 
fied group in language, government, and 

ion. The climate, soil, and 
products of each region are mapped. 

Stembridge, Jasper H. An Atlas of 
the USSR. N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
press, 1942. 32 p. maps. $.10 
(America in a world at war.) 

Pamphlet No. 27 in the Oxford Univ. 
press series. 16 maps of Russia, show- 
ing it to be the largest compact polit- 
ical unit in the world. Depicts indus- 
trial expansion of recent years, popu- 
lation, transportation and products. 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Folding maps in ten colors published 
by the Society are among the best maps 
obtainable. They may be purchased on 
paper, either folded or rolled. Price 
50e. They are also obtainable at $1.00 
on linen. Index is 25e for each, There 
are 22 maps as follows: 

The World; Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres; Theatre of War in the 
Pacific; Theatre of War in Europe, Af- 


rica, and Western Asia; Atlantie 
Ocean ; Europe and the Near East ; Cen- 
tral Europe and the Mediterranean; 
South America; Indian Ocean; United 
States; British Isles; North America; 
Africa; Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies; Canada; Classical Lands of the 
Mediterranean; Bible Lands and the 
Cradle of Civilization; Historie and 
Scenic Reaches of the Nation’s Capital; 
The Reaches of New York City; North- 
western U.S. and Neighboring Canadian 
Provinces ; and Southwestern U. S. 
Time, Inc., 330 E. 22d St., Chicago. 
Atlantic Arena. 
Time, Ine., 330 E. 22d St., Chicago. 
Pacific Arena. 
Time, Ine., 330 E. 22d St., Chicago. 
World Island. 
Time, Inc., 330 E. 22d St., Chicago. 
North Polar Airways. 

These are folding maps originally 
published as supplements to Fortune 
magazine. They are in several bright, 
attractive colors, and make use of global 
projections. Drawn by Richard Edes 
Harrison, one of the best known map 
authorities of the present day. Size 
21”x27” folds to half that size for fil- 
ing. May be purchased by individuals 
for 25c¢ each, 


WOI Radio Programs 
Sponsored by the Iowa Library Assn. 
May 6..Postwar Plans — Forrest 
Spaulding, Librarian of the Public 
Library, Des Moines Publie Li- 
brary and Charles H. Brown, Li- 
brarian of Iowa State College 

May 13 Can Clubs Prepare for Total 
Peace—Ava Johnson, Western Pol- 
icies Committee 

May 20 Reading of Farm Women— 
Helen Rex, Marshalltown Public 
Library 

May 27 Equal Chance for lowa JA- 
braries — Blanche Smith, State 
Traveling Library 


June 3 Vacation Reading for Boys and | 3 
Childrens — 


Girls—Marian Young, 





B 


Librarian, Des Moines, and Letha 4 


Davidson, Ames Public Library 


June 10 Books for Younger Boys and 
Girls—Helen Stevens, Childrens — 


Librarian, Boone Public Library 
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June 17 How Our Libraries Are Sup- 
ported—Mrs. Neal Hammer, Presi- 
dent of Trustees Section 

June 24 Friends of Libraries—Lydia 
Barrette, Librarian, Mason City 
Public Library 

July 1 You and Your Family in War 
Time — Eva Canon, Librarian, 
Council Bluffs Publie Library 

July 8 The Library—An Open Door 
in Peace and War Time—Mildred 
Pike, Librarian, Sioux City Public 
Library 

July 15 The Place of the School Li- 
brary—Thelma Spicer, High School 
Library, Oelwein 

July 22 Can Iowa Have Better Public 
TAbrary Service — Victoria Har- 
grave, Extension Librarian, Iowa 
State College 

July 29 Where Does the Library Come 
In—Alice Story, Librarian, Cedar 
Rapids Publie Library 


Library Extension in Burlington 

The Burlington Public Library has 
at last been able to fulfill its desire for 
expansion. It has established a Branch 


Library in the locality most beneficial 


to the many new citizens who flocked 
here when the Lowa Ordnance Plant was 
erected. 

The branch is in Flint Hills Manor, 
a section within the city limits whose 
homes, constructed by the government, 
grew up over night. 

Last May a committee of young wom- 
en residing in Flint Hills Manor met 
with the Burlington Library Board of 
Trustees to plead their case. 

There are some 2,800 people in this 
area. Of those 1,000 are children. And 
of those thousand children, about five 
hundred are five years of age, or young- 
er. An excellent opportunity to in- 
troduce the ‘‘right book at the right 
time!’’ .A 45 minute bus service did not 
hold out much inducement for mothers 
to come ‘‘into town’’ with the children 
and enjoy the privileges of the Public 
Library. And so, on July 2nd, the 
Branch Library came into being and 
circulated its first books. 

The government generously furnished 
the building where the branch is housed, 


a three room apartment which lends 
itself admirably. With the able assist- 
ance of an efficient young carpenter re- 
siding in the area those three rooms have 
been transformed into an attractive 
place to rest and read. 

Anyone in the vicinity wishing to use 
the branch will find it open three days a 
week, from 2 until 9 P. M., most con- 
venient hours for the many shifts at 
the ‘‘Plant.’’ It is entirely supervised 
by experienced librarians from the Pub- 
lic Library staff. 

Beginning last July with 1,000 vol- 
umes, this young library has now 
reached the 1,500 mark, and the circu- 
lation is on the up and up. Small? 
Yes, but the very smallness offers a 
splendid chance for much personal con- 
tact with the readers. Better still, the 
Burlington Public Library has added 
many interesting, appreciative, (and we 
hope, satisfied) patrons to its clientele, 
and in a class of their own, flocks of 
wide awake, eager children. Fun? Lots 
of it! 


Please Notice 
The Iowa Library Quarterly will ap- 
pear in the future in January. April, 
July and October. This is the first 
issue under the revised schedule. 


Personals 


Gena Bakken completed her library 
course at Minnesota Library School 
this summer and has gone to Bismarck, 
N. D., where she is reference librarian 
in the North Dakota State Library. 

Frances Dorothy Dickerson, who has 
been librarian in Somers for four years, 
was married July 25 to Theodore M. 
Howe, who is located at Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Elizabeth Ruth Dunham, a member 
of the Davenport Library staff, was 
married June 22 to Sgt. William J. 
Ryan. 

Geraldine Ferring resigned her posi- 
tion in the Cowles Library at Drake 
University to become army librarian 
at the WAC training center at Fort 
Des Moines in June, succeeding Lucile 
Stull, who went to Omaha. She is re- 
turning to her former position on the 
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staff of the Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Michigan. 

Mrs. Neal Hammer, of Newton, has 
been appointed to the board of trustees 
division of the American Library As- 
sociation. Mrs. Hammer is the retir- 
ing president of the trustees section of 
the Iowa Library Association. 

Beatrice Kilpatrick, who has assisted 
in the Birmingham Public Library, was 
married August 22 to Seaman 1/e 
Clarence C. Curts. They are making 
their home in Washiugton, D. C. 


Edith Neff, for three years a mem- 
ber of the State Teachers College staff, 
has been appointed librarian for the 
Service Club at Wendover Field, Fort 
Douglas. Since leaving Iowa, Miss 
Neff has been in library work at the 
San Diego and Los Angeles libraries. 

Donald O. Rod, assistant librarian at 
Luther College, Decorah, resigned his 
position to accept the librarianship of 
the library at Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, 
Tilinois. 

Grace Van Wormer, acting director 
University Libraries, Iowa City, was 
elected to the ALA Council (1943-47) 
as representative of the Association of 
College and Reference Librarians. 


Changes in Library Boards 

Albia— Albert J. Roberts has been 
appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of E. C. Sloan. 

Centerville—Mrs. Hugh Guernsey 
and Mrs. Floyd Clark have been named 
to sueceed J. M. Beck and Mrs. A. F. 
Beckner. Members of the Drake Li- 
brary board passed resolutions of ap- 
preciation of the service which the 
retiring members have rendered over 
a period of years. Mr. Beck has been 
a member of the board for 36 years. 

Colfax—P. W. Farrell, a member of 
the library board for the last nine 
years, has resigned because he is mov- 
ing from the city. George 8S. Weirick 


was elected vice president in his 
place. 
Eldon—Mrs. Elizabeth McKay has 


been appointed secretary, succeeding 
Mrs. Retta Myers who has been secre- 
tary for 28 years. 





Greenfield—Mrs. Fred Holeomb has 


resigned from the library board. Mrs, 


H. R. Myers, who has served on the 4 
board since 1915, has resigned. She — 


goes to Boone to live at the Eastern 
Star Home. 

Kalona—Mrs. Herman 
places Mrs. Edward Kern. 

Lake View—Mrs. H. J. Blink sue- 
ceeds LaGene Phillips. 

Le Mars—Rosemary Sartori has been 
appointed to succeed Mrs. J. Keenan, 
resigned. James Kelly is serving as 
Lieut. Jr. in the navy. 

McGregor—Robert Brooks has been 
appointed to the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. W. H. C. Elwell. Mrs. 
Joyce Stone succeeds Mrs. Mary E. 
Hatch, resigned. 

Mount Ayr—Mrs. Sam Spurrier has 
resigned from the library board. She 
has been a member since the organiza- 
tion of the library and has been ger- 
erous in the use of her time and interest 
in library affairs. 

Mrs. W. T. Timby and Mrs. Franklin 
Spurrier succeed the late Maude 
Spence and Mrs. Sam Spurrier. 

Red Oak—Charles Carey, for more 
than 20 years treasurer of the Red Oak 
library board, resigned because the 
family is moving to Colorado Springs. 
In accepting the resignation, the 
board went on record as saying that 
Mr. Carey was a most valuable mem- 
ber of the board and had taken more 
pains with the finances of the library 
than any one had ever done before. 
Father Walsh was appointed to fill 
the position on the board. 

Remsen—Mrs. Clarence Frank is @ 
newly appointed member of the Board. 


Walker re- 


Rock Rapids—Mrs. Irene Kelly has © 


been. named to fill out the unexpired 
term of Dr. L. L. Corcoran. 


St. Ansgar—Anna Olson was ap- 4 


pointed to succeed Mrs. O. P. Wilkie. 


Shenandoah—The Rev. James Uh- 3 


A. Hudson, and ~ 


linger, The Rev. L. 


Owen Saddler are newly appointed 


members of the library board, succeed- 4 


ing the Rev. J. Richard Sneed, who has ‘ 
moved to Rockford, Illinois; Mrs. De- | 


Forrest Brown, who has moved to Los © 
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Angeles, and E. C. 
signed. 

Spencer—After serving as library 
trustee for 50 years, Mrs. Margaret 
Steele resigned. She was one of the 
most enthusiastic workers for the or- 
ganization and maintaining of the li- 
brary. As long as she was able she 
attended all the meetings of the board 
and now retires to allow a younger, 
more active person to continue the work 
she has carried on so enthusiastically 
over a period of years. 

Sutherland—Mrs. ©. W. Lynn sue- 
eeeds Mrs. R. C. Long, deceased. Mrs. 
Clara Spurlock and Mrs. D. J. Briggs 
have resigned from the board. 


News from Iowa Libraries 
Batavia—Mrs. Eldon Reece has been 


appointed as librarian, following the 
resignation of Mrs. Hazel Pratt. 

Belle Plaine—Some fine new books 
have been placed in the Hart Me- 
morial library as a tribute to the late 
Solly Wertheim, by Adele Wise Hart 
of Hartford, Conn., a niece of Mr. and 
Mrs. Werthem. 


Bloomfild—Pauline Battin, librarian 
of the Bloomfield high school has re- 
signed her position to accept a posi- 
tion at the Cantril State Savings Bank 
at Cantril. Florence Botts, librarian 
at the Publie Library, is assisting with 
the high school library work during 
the mornings, continuing her work at 
the publie library which will be open 
only during the afternoons and eve- 
nings. 

Burlington—Flint Manor Branch Li- 
brary was opened for business early in 
July. About 1,000 books are housed 
in a three-room apartment close to 
the management office. Half of the 
books will be for the 1,000 children in 
the federal housing area which the 
library will serve. 

Cedar Falls—Iowa State Teachers 
College—Marybelle McClelland, who 
has been reference librarian since 
1929, was elected librarian to sueceed 
Ann Stuart Duncan. She began her new 
duties September 1. 

Clarinda—The 80 teachers in rural 
schools of Page County had a chanee 


Fishbaugh, re- 
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to visit the library and see some of 
the books which they may borrow for 
their school work. Miss Driftmier in- 
vited them to come to the library after 
their first meeting of the school year. 
Brief talks were given by Miss Drift- 
mier and Mrs. Williamson. Marian 
Grieve is the new juvenile librarian. 

Corning—The July meeting of the 
**Friends of the Library’’ was a pleas- 
ant and successful affair. Miss Shepard 
talked about books for children, em- 
phasizing the prize winners of the 
year. Books which had been presented 
by the Friends of the Library were on 
display. Members of the summer 
school faculty and student body were 
guests. 

Des Moines Public Library—Lucille 
Stull‘resigned her position as assistant 
service command librarian of the Sev- 
enth Service Command at Omaha to 
become head of circulation here. 

Jeanne Lewis has been appointed head 
of the Information and Public Rela- 
tions Department. 

Franees Flick, Syracuse, 1943, is 
first assistant in the Reference Depart- 
ment. 

Betty MeGuire, St. Catherine’s, 1943, 
is in Cireulation Department. 

Des Moines—Drake University— 
Mrs. Helen S. Ristvedt has joined the 
staff. She will be in charge of the 
periodical room. 

Des Moines — State Traveling Li- 
brary — Gertrude Huygens, cataloger 
for the past two years, is going to take 
a rest and try to build up her health. 
Constance Doremus, Wisconsin, 1931, 
will become head of the cataloging de- 
partment. 

Dorothy Collins, a member of the 
summer class at State University of 
Iowa, has succeeded Betty Jean Hahn 
as assistant in the catalog room. Miss 
Hahn entered Minnesota Library 
school this fall. 

Mrs. Virginia Reigel is secretary to 
the librarian, a position which has been 
vacant since March. Margaret Towns- 
feldt, who has been acting secretary, 
has gone to a position at the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mildred England, formerly assistant 
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in the Greenfield library, sueceeds Mrs. 
May Ayres as stenographer. Mrs. 
Ayres has been with the library since 
1936. She is going to California to live. 

Fayette—The public library was 
ruined by fire June 16. Hardly had 
the flames died away before plans 
were being made for a new house for 
the library. The town council has con- 
tracted for the purchase of a building 
conveniently located. The building 
will be removed and a new library 
erected as soon as possible. The library 
was organized by a group of public 
spirited citizens nine years ago and has 
become an important part of the com- 
munity life. 

Forest City—Muriel Salvesen, who 
has been librarian for the past two 
years, has resigned to teach in the Le- 
land high school. Ida Hansen has been 
appointed as acting librarian. 

Garnavillo—The library has been re- 
membered by friends, $200 coming 
from one, $25 from another and $20 
from Heken Dettmer. Mrs. A. A. Hor- 
nung of McGregor gave a framed wall 
tapestry, Dr. J. W. Hudek a library 
table and Mrs. Carrie Day of LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, a silk flag. The flag is a 
memorial to her father, a Civil War 
veteran and to her brother, an over- 
seas veteran of World War 1. 

Granger—Mrs. Dora Armstrong has 
resigned her position as librarian. 

Greenfield—Isabel Sidey, who has 
been librarian since the library was 
built in 1916, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Lalla Cornell. Miss 
Sidey offered her resignation last fall 
but continued her work until a suit- 
able successor could be appointed. 
Mrs. Cornell attended the University 
of Iowa summer school. Of Miss Sidey 
it was said: ‘‘Over her long term of 
service here, Miss Sidey has main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency. 
As an institution the Greenfield Li- 
brary has contributed to making 
Greenfield a better place in which 
to live, and has enjoyed a wide patron- 
age from residents including schools, 
social and civie organizations and has 
extended its service to rural sections 
of the area adjacent to Greenfield. As 


librarian, Miss Sidey has been accom- 
modating and helpful to all those who 
have availed themselves of this im. 


portant service. She has operated the © 


library on an economical basis which 
was necessary under the _ limited 
budget assigned to it. Her resignation 
was prompted by a desire for less ar- 
duous duties and she plans to visit 
relatives in Canada.’’ 
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Grinnell—Mrs. Evelyn Spencer Bray, 


librarian of the Stewart Public Li- 


brary and past president of the Iowa — 


Library Association, resigned in Au- 


gust to make her home with her son | 


in California. Members of the staff 
had a farewell dinner for her August 


9 and presented her with a going away — 


gift. Mrs. Bray’s service to her own 
community, as well as to the library 


work of the state, has been outstand- — 


ing. Her.many friends regret her de- 
parture, although at the same time 
they rejoice in the freedom she will 
have to follow her many interests. She 
reports a pleasant trip ‘‘cool and com- 
fortable and no car trouble.’’ Her 
address is 532 No. Daroca Ave., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


Mrs. Winifred Brady Standing fol 
lows Mrs. Bray as librarian. Since her ~ 


graduation at the Louisiana Library 
School, Mrs. Standing has held a posi- 


tion on the Louisiana State Normal ~ 


College at Natchotiches, La. 


Guthrie Center—Mrs. Fred Cook has — 


resigned her library position to work 


in the Guthrie Center Welfare Office. — 
She is succeeded by Mrs. Lillian” 
Baker, who has assisted in the library ~ 


previously. 


Hampton — The Hampton Library ~ 
Club has been reorganized and plans ~ 
to be active in promoting library Im ~ 
terests and interesting people in the — 


value of the library to the community. ” 
Hartley—Mrs. L. J. Parks has been” 


given leave of absence. Her work i” 


being carried on by Mrs. L. W. Am 
derson. 4 

Indianola—Ruth Dyer, librarian oF 
the Public Library, spent eight weeks 
in Urbana, Illinois, completing 
work for a degree in the Illinois 
brary School. 
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Inwood—Mrs. Orra Ladd, who has 
been librarian for 18 years, has re- 
signed and moved to Sioux Falls. Mrs. 
H. A. Hendrickson, who has been first 
assistant for several years, was ap- 
pointed librarian in her place. Mrs. 
Halvor Swenson is assistant. 

Iowa City—State Historical Society 
—Dr. Jean P. Black began work with 
the State Historical Society of Iowa on 
October 1, as Library Associate. She 
is directing the cataloging and will 
gradually assume general administra- 
tion of the library. This will enable 
Dr. Ruth A. Gallaher to give more 
time to editorial and research work. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Ruth Schley, Betty Bennett, Louise 
Laybourn and Mary P. Crum, are new 
staff members. Miss Schley, Illinois 
1940, has been assigned to the catalog 
department. Miss Bennett, Illinois 
1943, and Miss Laybourn, Denver 1943, 
are general assistants. Miss Crum, 
Minnesota, 1943, is assistant supervisor 
of the reserve reading room. 

Iowa Falls—Dorothy Helvig, assist- 
ant librarian, has resigned her position 
in the library to take a position in 
the offices of Time, Inc., in Chicago. 

Lake View—Erma Kastner has been 
appointed librarian to sueceed Lena 
Therkelson. 

Lamoni—Ellen - McElroy has _ been 
appointed assistant, replacing Florice 
Watt who resigned to devote her time 
to other duties. 

Lovilia—The Lovilia Community 
Club has sponsored a public library 
which opened to the publie in June. 
The library is open for distribution of 
books twice a month. Mrs. Iner John- 
son is in charge of the library. 


Montezuma—Mrs. Marion Clark, 
who has been librarian for 20 years, re- 
signed because of ill health. She has 
been succeeded by Geraldean Horn. 
Ida Gordon, who was librarian at the 
time the library was organized, served 
during the summer until Miss Horn 
was appointed. 

Muscatine—Mrs. Bess Buster has 
been appointed to replace Helene Haef- 
ner, resigned. Mrs. Buster’s previous 
experience was in the New York Public 
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Library. She attended the session of 
the library summer school at the State 
University this summer. Miss Haefner 
has accepted the position as high school 
librarian, succeeding Joan Van Atta. 


Nashua—Grace Bolton, who has 
served as librarian for 5 years, re- 
signed her position to go to California 
to make her home. She has found it 
advisable to make the change because 
of her health. Grace Hammon, librar- 
ian at Athens College, Athens, Ala- 
bama, succeeded Miss Bolton on her 
departure October 1. Miss Hammon 
formerly lived in Charles City. 

North English—The friends of Mrs. 
Gladys Carson Roller in Palo Alto, 
California, finding it impossible to wire 
flowers for her funeral, sent money to 
be used for the local library. Several 
organizations and individuals cooper- 
ated in sending $51 which will be used 
for something permanent for the. li- 
brary in which Mrs. Roller was so 
deeply interested. 

Oakdale—The library has received a 
gift of 2,000 books from Miss Lida B. 
Stebbins of Iowa City in memory of 
her brother, Franklin K. Stebbins, who 
was twice mayor of Iowa City. 

Oskaloosa—Penn College—Margaret 
Sandlin of Emerson, Arkansas, has 
been appointed to succeed Stella Rob- 
bins as college librarian. Miss Sandlin 
holds a masters degree. 

—Mrs. G. W. Darnell, who 
recently moved to Clear Lake, has been 
president of the Ringsted Library 
Board ‘since the library became tax 
supported in 1929. She had seen the 
library grow to over 3,000 volumes, 
and the room enlarged and redecorat- 
ed. Mrs. V. E. Hohn has been librarian 
since 1929, with the exception of one 
year. 

Rockford—Mrs. Jennie Fullerton, for 
21 years librarian, is moving to Mason 
City. Mrs. Wyatt sueceeds her as li- 
brarian. 


Royal—-The library, sponsored by 
the Royal Federated Women’s Club, 
has been given tax support and thus 
becomes a public library. Mrs. W. M. 
Bailey is president of the board, Mrs. 
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Harry Hale, secretary and treasurer, 


Mrs. P. J. Toft is librarian. 


Storm’ Lake — Mrs. Howard Ruliff- 
son has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian in the public library, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Z. Z. White whose reesigna- 
tion becomes effective November 1. 


- Mrs. Ruliffson attended Buena Vista 


College three years, and later went to 
Iowa State College for a year. 

Sutherland—Mrs. Clara Spurlock 
succeeded Mrs. Ralph Prew as librar- 
ian August 1. 

Waverly—aArlene Russell completed 
her work for her library degree at the 
Minnesota Library School this summer. 
Mrs. Marjorie Clatterbaugh is a new 
member of the staff. 

West Des Moines—a<A free public li- 
brary has been established by an or- 
dinance passed by the council. The 
mayor will appoint a library board of 
seven members. 

West Union—Eva Bradley is the 
newly appointed librarian, succeeding 
Verle Kneil who left library work to 
take up teaching at Eldon. Miss Knell 
served as librarian for 6 years. 


Necrology 

Mr. W. H. C. Elwell, one of the or- 
ganizers of the MeGregor library in 
1929 and a member of the board since 
that date, died May 23, 1943. He had 
served as secretary of the board for 
many years. Mr. Elwell was one of 
the best informed citizens of MeGregor 
and advised many visitors as to the 
most interesting things to see and the 
best way to spend limited time in this 
region. He was active in civie affairs 
and especially interested in the Wild 
Life School, having served on the 
board of directors. 

Mrs. Donald C. Johnson, founder of 
the Ireton library, died at the home 
of her daughter in Milwaukee and was 
buried August 1, 1943. 


Mrs. Florence McKibbin, affection- 


_ately known as ‘‘The Book Lady’’ in 


Mount Pleasant, passed away June 12, 
1943. Mrs. McKibben had served as 
librarian of the publie library for 11 
years, and as college librarian at Iowa 
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Wesleyan College 14 years. She had | 


been instrumental in obtaining the 
P.'E. O. Memorial Library building for 
the college. 

Ellis D. Robb died July 10, 1943 at 
his home in Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. 
Robb was a native of Eldora, Iowa, 
where, as mayor of the city, he was 
instrumental in securing the gift from 
Mr. Carnegie which made possible the 
erection of the library in 1902. 

The Albia Public Library suffered a 
loss in the death of E. C. Sloan, vice- 
president of the library board, on Au- 
gust 11, 1943. Mr. Sloan was appointed 
to the board in 1936 to fill the vacaney 
made by the death of N. E. Kendall. 
He was reappointed in 1937 and again 
in 1943. 
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Maude E. Spence, trustee of the 


Mount Ayr Library, passed away at 
her home in Mount Ayr July 4, 1943. 
Active in the establishment of the li- 
brary, she was appointed to the first 
board of trustees, and served as first 
president. She 
and interested member of the board 
until death called her, though her ill 
ness had prevented attendance at the 
monthly meetings of the board for 
some time. Miss Spence will be 
greatly missed. 

H. Stipp, Des Moines attor- 


continued a devotedy ~ 


ney, who died August 24, 1943, was li: 


brarian of Grinnell College Library 
before entering Harvard law school 
where he was graduated in 1901. He 


was an enthusiastic and helpful alum- — 


nus of che college. 


Ellen Stocker, who had been con- © 
nected with the P. M. Musser Public — 
Library, Muscatine, from its dedication — 
in 1901 until her retirement in 1928, % 
died July 8, 1943 in Burlington where — 
she had made her home for several ~ 


months. 


Miss Stocker had served as — 


librarian for 14 years before her res- 3 


ignation in 1928. 


Mrs. Elma Young, who had been a 


member of the Clarion library board” 


since 1908, died July 19, 1943 in lowa 3 


City. She was always active in 


brary affairs, and served as president ~ 


of the board several years. 
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